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CONSIDERATIONS 
In Behalf of the 
BOO )KSEL LLERS of London and Weſtminſter, 
1 the Legiſlature for Relief. 


| 8 the important queſtion of Literary Property has been fo recently 
A decided before the Supreme Judicature of the EN, it would 
unbecoming ta enter Hon. the grounds. which originally led the Peti- 
tioners to imagine that they had a perpetuity in Copy- right. The Houſe 
of Peers, to whole deciſion they ſubmit with the moſt profound venera- 
tion, has convinced them of their miſtake ; and they now only that 
the authority of what was conſidered law, which gave fo long a 
to their error, together with the peculiar hardſhip of their caſe, may be 
admitted to e in their favour for relief. 
It is with un akable concern, the Petitioners find an idea ſedulouſl 
inculcated by their opponents, that their preſent ſupplication for rel 
is an oppoſition to the late deciſion of the Peers. 8o a miſrepre- 
ſentation of the fact muſt manifeſtly. ſhew, that the moſt unwarrantable 
arts are practiſed to. prejudice the Petitioners, Men may be juſt ob- 
jects of parliamentary tenderneſs, in caſes where they have no legal right 
to redreſs ; and the wiſdom of the Britiſh Peers wilt fufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh between a daring oppugnance to their juſt determination, and an 
humble appeal to their known humanity. 
The oppoſition to the relief ſolicited, is grounded on the following 
allegations: 
Firſt—That it will ſecure a monopoly to the Petitioners, who have 
already acquired large fortunes. 
To this the Petitioners reply, that the Bookſelling Buſineſs is by no 
means the very advantageous trade which ſome people may poſſibly con- 
cCeive it—Nor are the Bookſellers, when compared with other tradeſmen, 
in the leaſt remarkable for their opulence.—In fact, what property = 
are poſſeſſed of,, is chiefly inveſted in copies, and in large impreſſions of bo 
now lying unſold in their warehouſes, which they have printed, From time 
to time, to the amount of many thouſand pounds. 
The Petitioners for relief beg leave to obſerve, that the ſale even of the 
beſt Authors is neither ſo — as their opponents repreſentꝰ, nor is a 
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To prove this . lt of capital Aithors is printed and given with 
the preſent Caſe, by which it Werd (that among very many others) an edition of 
Addiſon s works, in 4 volumes 4to, has been on ſale - 33 years, 

Ainfworth's Dictionary, 2 vols. folio, 2 hs 

Ditto, 4to, though ſo univerſally uſed in ſchools, I2, 

Dr. Clarke's works, 4 vols. folio, - - 26 

Ditto's Sermons, I vols. * r 

Ditto, 8 vols. 8yo, = „ 

Ditto, 11 vols. 18. = = 25 


Tillotſon's works, 3 vols. folio, 1 23 

Ditto, '12 vols.:8vo, = F CIT - 

Ditto, 12 vols. 18 w- ... - — 25 
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(2) 
literary copy in the leaſt like a mechanical invention, though it is ſo often 
compared to one. The purchaſe money of a /ingle orrery, a clock, or 
any other piece of mechaniſm, always amounts to much more than the ex- 

nce of the materials and manual labour employed in making it, and 
the ſeller has a reaſonable profit if he diſpoſes ſolely of ne. But the caſe 
with reſpect to books, is diametrically the reverſe—the mere printing of 
a ſingle book (if books were to be printed copy by copy, juſt as they were 
called for) would coſt more than an hundred times the price at which 
It is fold; it is therefore neceſſary, in order to enable the Bookſeller to 
fell each particular book, at a reaſonable rate, to print off a large number 
at one impreſſion ; and as it is in proportion to the number which he 
ſells, not to the high value which he ſets upon each particular book, his 
profits are to ariſe, 1t is always his intereſt to make his prices as low as 
poſſible. Let the oppoſers of the bill for relief ſay what they will, it 
is a notorious fact that a Bookſeller cannot, in any inſtance, be repaid 
the bare expence of paper, printing and advertiſing, till the greateſt 
part of the impreſſion is fold, —The unprejudiced will therefore think 
what a number the Bookſeller muſt ſell, where he has a large ſum to 
pay alſo for the copy, and then conclude, as the ſale after all is uncer- 
tain, whether the bookſelling buſineſs can, in the nature of things, be ſo 
very lucrative a profeſſion as it is repreſented. 

In a caſe nearly ſimilar to that of the Petitioners for relief, the 
Legiſlature, to encourage engraving, by an Act made in the 8th year 
of George II. granted the proprietors of maps and prints, an exclu- 
ſive term of 14 years; and by another Act paſſed in the 7th year of 
his preſent Majeſty, the proprietors obtained an abſolute unconditional 
term of 28 years.—Yet the expence of plates, and printing either 
prints or maps, is trifling when compared to what mult be expended 
on the edition of a book, Maps or prints may be printed off, from 
the ſame copper-plate in ſmall numbers, as the demand for them ariſes, 
ſince the plate will laſt for many years.—But as ſoon as a few ſheets of 
a book are printed, the types muſt of neceſſity be ſeparated, and upon 
every new edition require of equal neceſſity to be re-compoſed. 
The ſecond objection to granting the relief is, That it will keep up 
the price of books, greatly to the injury of the Public. I his cannot be; 
becauſe for the reaſons already given, the Bookſellers profit depends 
upon the number of any work he ſells, not upon the price of each particu- 
lar book; and Jong before Mr. Donaldſon's commencing buſineſs, the 
Petitioners reduced the price of valuable books. —C larke's and Tillot- 
ſon's ſermons, for inſtance, the Spectators, Guardians, and Tatlers, Rol- 
lin's Ancient Hiſtory, Spencer's works, Milton's, and many other Authors 
of diſtinguiſhed character, were ſold upon the moſt moderate terms; and 
continue to be ſo, even upon lower terms than Mr. Donaldſon's, though 
their editions are greatly ſuperior to thoſe printed by him. | | 


By the Liſt alluded to, it moreover appears, that the Petitioners, though charged 
with printing no good books of eaſy purchaſe, for the lower orders of the people, 
have conſulted the convenience of all orders, in the different ſizes of their publica- 
tions; but from this they claim no merit whatever, becauſe it is as much their 
intereſt to accommodate their prices to the -pockets of the humbleſt, as of the 
higheſt rank in the community. 8 , 
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It is ſaid, in the third place, That if relief is granted to the Peti- 
tioners, learned men will be prevented from improving their works, to 
the great injury as well of ſcience, as of their own reputation. Alt is 
much more reaſonable however to ſuppoſe, that men of learning will be 
deterred from improving their works, if the denial of the relief which 
is humbly fupplicated, leaves their fame an eaſy prey to the inroads 
of ignorance or avarice.—In all the books printed by the opponents of 
the Petitioners, not one improvement has been made.—On the contrary, 
Mr. Donaldſon, the principal, in Pope's Homer, has omitted above 
2 3,000 lines of what the Author judged abſolutely neceſſary for the 
elucidation of his work, and yet ſells it as the genuine publication of 
Mr. Pope, without giving any hint whatever to the purchaſer, of fo 
extraordinary a mutilation. —Far different has been the conduct of the 
Petitioners. —There are few inſtances of a new edition of any living Au- 
thor's work being printed, without ſubmitting it to his correction and im- 
provement.—For though a Bookſeller at firſt buys an Author's abſolute 
right, yet he pays him for the reviſing every edition, whenever neceſ- 
ſary; and in this buſineſs of correcting (as moſt works are capable of 
ſome improvement) Authors have frequently received as much, in 
proceſs of time, as their original copy- money amounted to.—Many 
books, ſuch as Dictionaries and Lexicons, are a continual expence to 
the Printer, becauſe every edition muſt be carefully corrected ; and the 
Petitioners can make it appear, that, over and above their firſt copy- 
money, near 12,000 I. has been expended in improving works of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit. Vet they are repreſented as enemies to literature, and 
learning is to ſuſtain an irreparable injury if they are favoured with relief. 

The mode of their application likewiſe is a freſh object of com- 
plaint.—They are accuſed of ſeeking relief by an ex poſt facto law; yer 
they humbly hope, that the nature of their caſe will extenuate this cir- 
cumſtance, ſince they could not petition for a remedy to any grievance, 
till the grievance actually exiſted, Mrs. Hogarth, when relieved, was 
relieved by an ex poſt facto law. The wiſdom of the Legiſlature was not 
to be diverted by any want of popularity in the mere name of the act, 
from attending to the hardſhip of her caſe; and neither the art of en- 
graving, nor the public good, have been in the leaſt affected by that 
gracious extenſion of Parliamentary Benevolence. 

It is finally objected, That if the London Bookſellers, who gave a 
large price for their copies, are relieved, the Scotch Bookſellers, who 
e gave no price for copies at all, will be much injured ; that their paper 
e manufactory will be greatly affected, the art of printing will receive a 
« mortal wound, and every branch connected with it, will be propor- 
tionably preſudiced, to the material detriment of the revenue.” —Ler 
ic be granted for argument ſake, that the London Bookſellers, under the 

eculiar hardſhips of their caſe, are favoured with the relief which they 
Eci; Let it be ſuppoſed that the Scotch Counter-petitions are built 
upon the baſis of the moſt poſitive facts; that the printing and paper 
manufactory of Scotland muſt be greatly affected; and that numbers 
muſt of conſequence be plunged into diſtreſs. —Yet even upon 7his 
ground, Which ſhould be firſt conſulted, the good of the comparative 
many, or the welfare of the comparative few ?—1f granting the relief will 


injure hundreds in Scotland, the denial of it will be the ruin of thou- 
| | lands 
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lands in England. The various manufacturers dependent on the Engliſh 
Preſs, multiply at leaſt in a tenfold ratia, to thoſe dependent upon the 
Preſs in Scotland. The revenue, beſides, accruing from the firſt, is 
infinitely ſuperior to that ariſing from the latter; ſo that, even in a 
political view, this objection is wholly indefenſible. | 

The Bookſellers of Scatland in their petitions complain, that the 
encquragement to men of learning in London, almoſt entirely confines 
the original printing of every Scotch Author's works to this capital ; 
they nevertheleſs, with the ſame breath, call the Bookſellers of London, 
oppreſſors of genius, and repreſent the very rewards beſtowed on writers 
of merit, as an abſolute injury to the advancement of literature. 
With a fimilar degree of conſiſtency, the Bogkſellers of Scotland 
affect a great regard for the intereſt of Authors ;—yet Authors of 
the firſt character entirely diſapprove of their appalition : Dr. Hurd, 
Dr. Robertſon, Dr. Beattie, David Hume, Eſq; and others, not only 
entertain an advantageous idea of the Petitioners, but even think that 
the intereſt of letters will be materially affected, unleſs their prayer is 
granted by the Legiſlature.— This is a circumſtance which the Petition- 
ers obſerve with ſingular ſatisfaction; becauſe it is a proof no leſs forcible 
in favour of the relief they ſolicit as traders, than a teſtimony honourable 
to their reputation as men, — 
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